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art lies in modelling or the science of giving the illusion of depth 
on a flat surface. Every inch of a Corot is full of subtle gradations 
of air and effect. These are facts, and more important facts than 
can be got from the dots and lines of the niggling school. Corot 
ever sought a larger and wider view of nature. From spiarkles and 
speckles he passed to the great moods of the weather, from grasses 
and reeds to big and aerial plains, from twigs-and leaves to vapor- 
ous and rustling trees, and from spots of local color to the general 
envelope of atmospheric tone. Before him no one suggested with 
so much art a multiplicity of detail subordinated to a mass. A 
painter may niggle and niggle, but he will never make the thou- 
sands of leaves on a tree or the myriads of wrinkles on the face of 
the sea, rustle and wrinkle on canvas. Through a lack of feeling 



for style, or sense of measure, he is trying for the impossible 
clumsily and mechanically, instead of aiming at the possible with 
ease and elegance. Inevitably his art speaks of pettiness, of fail- 
ure, and of inadequacy more distinctly than of anything else. 
These judicious and parsimonious touches of Corot's make an 
artist despair. They are so beautiful in themselves, and they so 
aptly sum up and explain his masses. They are always in the right 
place and never one too many. Floated on a vaporous haze of 
paint they stimulate the imagination till it perceives the whole 
underlying mass instinct with suggestions of similar forms and 
details. His style is used with intention ; it befits, it explains, it ' 
enhances his poetical view of nature. It is like a tune, beautiful in 
itself, and used to good dramatic purpose in an opera. 



MR. SMALLEY ON BOOKS AND BOOK-LOVERS 



II 



PURSUING his study of the Beraldi Catalogue, Mr. G. W. 
■'- Smalley supplements his letter to 7">4i? 7>-/i5««?, already quoted 
by me, in substance, with another of no less interest. This time 
he devotes his attention to prices, and he says : 

The " Contes de la Fontaine,- edition des Fermiers Generaux, 
1762, 2 vol. in 8, figures d'Eisen, fieurons de Choffard," is not a 
rare book ; it is not even scarce. Good copies of it are scarce ; 
very fine copies are rare. M. Beraldi's is what the French biblio- 
phile calls a " precieux exemplaire." Many things, or any one of 
many things, may make a copy " precious." This is valuable from 
its binding and from its " provenance " : a word for which the 
competent French scholar (but he must have a knowledge of bibli- 
ography) is invited to supply a good English rendering. The 
binding is Derome's — one of the Deromes — in red morocco with 
a broad " dentelle " — again a word that wants an English equiva- 
lent — on the sides known as " dentelle a la Pompadour " ; with the 
arms of Madame de Pompadour, in this case genuine, preservation 
perfect. The book has the book-plate of Charles Nodier. Nobody 
knows how much Nodier paid for it, but at his sale, in 1844, it 
.fetched rather lessthan $59 — 240 francs. Then it disappears ; re- 
appears in the possession of Fontaine, the bookseller of the Pas- 
sage des Panoramas, who, in his time, did more than anybody to 
enhance the price of books ; now dead. M. Beraldi does not seem 
to know where Fontaine bought it, nor what he gave. But the 
story of the sale to its next owner must be told in full : 

" It was about five o'clock one afternoon, the hour at which, as 
their daily habit was, the ' bibliophiles of 1875 ' — Lacarelle, Bau- 
chart, J. de Rothschild, Pillet, etc., were talking things over to- 
gether on the first floor of Fontaine's bookshop. A good luck 
would have it, Lacarelle wanted to speak to Fontaine privately. 
He started to go down to the ground floor, and met the bookseller 
half way, going up to show the company a- book he had just 
bought. Lacarelle caught sight of the precious volumes, seized on 
them, examined them, saw their value at the first glance. ' How 
much ?' ' Six thousand francs.' ' Agreed ! ' And he put them in 
his pocket, seizing them on the wing, under the very noses of his 
fellow bibliophiles. That is the good way to do business : accu- 
rately, once for all, and without hesitation." 

Lacarelle's library was in due time sold, and this copy of the 
Contes, celebrated all over Europe and even in America, came to 
the hammer with the rest. M. Beraldi and M. Morgand, taking 
counsel together, agreed that it would fetch 8,000 francs, and M. 
Morgand was commissioned to bid that amount. But there was a 
long delay between the announcement of the sale and the sale 
itself. The world of amateurs grew excited ; orders came from 
abroad — from America, even, where just then the collector had 
begun to bethink himself of French books. The daily gossip in 
the Passage des Panoramas, where Morgand had long since bought 
out Caen and superseded Fontaine, grew fast and furious. M. 
Beraldi enlarged his commission from 8,000 francs to 10,000 ; then 
to 12,000; then to .14,000; then to 16,000. Upon this one book 
were the eyes of the whole book-loving world fixed ; for this 
everything else is forgotten ; for this no sacrifice is too great. The 
day of the sale came at last ; and at the last moment M. Beraldi 
dispatches a final order to M. Morgand : " Go to 20,000 francs." 
He was just in time. The two volumes sold for '17,500 francs. " It 
seems I got them for nothing," remarks he ; " and came within 
measurable distance of not getting them at all. For, at the last mo- 
ment M. Morgand received from another client an unlimited order 
to buy the Contes. Morgand was cruelly perplexed. He settled 
the matter in his usual clear and straightforward way ; it was my 
commission he had first accepted ;*it was mine he would execute. 
The book was delivered to me, to my great joy, and to the despair 
of the client in question." 



The price of this book had advanced from 240 francs in 1844 to 
17,500 Irancs not much more than forty years afterward. 

Not less dramatic, though in a different way, is the story of the 
volume most celebrated of all among bibliophiles, says M. Beraldi, 
a manuscript of the " Contes de la Fontaine" in a binding by 
Derome, and containing fifty-seven original designs of Fragonard. 
If you wish to read the full history of it you must go to the six or 
seven pages of close print in which M. Beraldi narrates it, in his 
own quite inimitable and always lively manner. I can but abridge ; 
or cut it to the bone, is that phrase of Haywaid's which the jour- 
nalist cannot keep too constantly before him. The beginning of 
it must be sought in the " Bibliotheque d'un Bibliophile," that 
catalogue of the most famous collection of M. Eugene Paillet, also 
drawn up by M. Beraldi, in 1885 ; a volume less splendid but not 
less interesting than the present. The designs of Fragonard, 
known the world over, were executed about 1780 for Bargeret, 
farmer-general of the revenue in that day ; the manuscript like- 
wise. 

In this case as in the other, there, are gaps in the history, but 
the volume finally is found in possession of the late Feuillet de 
Conches, of somewhat unhappy memory, who bought it " in the 
good period " for next to nothing. Then it passed into the hands 
of other collectors successively, and finally into those of the great 
dealer whom M. Beraldi permits himself, on this occasion, to de- 
scribe as Minotaur-Morgand. The Minotaur declined to part with 
it for less than 25,000 francs. M. Paillet is the inevitable buyer ; 
he must buy it ; to see it pass into another collection would be to 
reduce his own to the second rank. He cedes to M. Morgand other 
books to the amount of 22,000 francs — (on each and all of which 
that astute dealer may be trusted to have made an additional and 
separate profit) and 3,000 francs cash. Therefore M. Paillet seems 
ever, amid his passion for books, to have kept an eye on the main 
chance — he arranged with M. Rouquette for the engraving of the 
designs, one-third of the profit to himself, and his one-third 
amounted to 30,000 francs. M. Pailett and M. Beraldi seem, to 
have been friends ; or as good friends as two rivals could be. 
They both collected the same kind of books, and M. Beraldi ad- 
mits that he " longed long " for some of the treasures on his 
friend's shelves; this most of all. One evening, as they were 
leaving the Passage des Panoramas, " Paillet told me point 
blankly in front of the Cafe Vernon, that he had sold his library 
to Morgand. The news, which I was a thousand leagues from im- 
agining, came like a thunderbolt." But he recovered his self- 
possession "as they walked on, and was able to ask Paillet for what 
prices he had sold the books in which he himself was most inter- 
ested. Then M. Beraldi suddenly recollected an engagement, said 
good-night to M. Paillet, jushed back to M. Morgand's, and then 
and there came to terms with him for the books he most wanted ; 
the Contes first of all. 

" It was with quivering lips that I asked Morgand the price of 
the manuscript with Fragonard's designs. ' Monsieur,' answered 
he, 'you yoursfelf have fixed the price. You said in your Paillet 
catalogue — " this book costs its owner 5.000 francs profit" — true, it 
is worth 50,000. The price is 50,000.' And I had to pay it." 

The reader who noted the facts about the engraving of the 
Fragonard designs will see that M. Pailett. did in fact get the vol- 
ume for 5,000 francs less than nothing. And if he turns to the 
Bibliotheque d'un Bibliophile he will see that M. Morgand quoted 
M. Beraldi only too cqrrectly, and that he did indeed say the book 
was worth 50,000 francs. But he need waste no sympathy on the 
buyer. A few days later M. Morgand offered him 20,000 francs 
for his bargain ! — and in vain. 

M. Beraldi's taste for what the French call actualities may be 
seen in the concluding paragraph of a note on the "CEuvres Di- 
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verses de Dorat," with Eisen's illustrations: "Copy which belonged 
to Merard-Saint-Just, to Renouard, and to Double., This pedi- 
gree has another step — rather an original peculiarity. The book 
was sold to Morgand by Pigott, the fabricator of the forged letters 
of Mr. Parnell to The Times, who committed suicide at Madrid." 

Never, apparently, is the sinister echo of the name of that too- 
clever scoundrel who duped the late manager of that unlucky 
leading journal to die completely away. 

Personalia 



Mr. E. F. Bonaventure will sail upon his annual visit to Paris 
next Saturday. 

Mr. Charles F. Ulrich's selection of American pictures for the 
Exposition at Munich is spokeii of in the highest terms by correspon- 
dents and the local press. 

Mr. Heromich Shugio, who has returned from Japan for a few 
months, is settled in Washington as the guest of Mr. Thomas E. Wag- 
gaman, whose fine Japanese collection he is rearranging. 

Mr. Thomas B. ' Clarke has again added to and rearranged the 
unique collection of his Greek Room in the Art House at 4 East 34th 
street, this city. The cabinet collections of small pieces, so happily 
devised by Mr. Clarke, have met, among collectors, with the appre- 
ciation they deserve. 

Mr. Henri Pene Du Bois' " Four Private Libraries," issued by 
Duprat & Co., has been received by the English critics with more 
grace than they had before' accorded to a bibliographical work from 
this country. This delightful quartet of papers has had a wide 
acceptance among American amateurs, and the edition, which is a 
limited one, is now, I am informed, nearly exhausted. 



NOTES AND NOVIELTIES 



MR. JOHN G. JOHNSON, of Philadelphia, is among the foremost of 
the true amateurs of art in this country. His 'collection is one of 
jewels. Mr. Johnson has found leisure to transcribe his impressions of 
certain private collections of Europe, which he recently visited. ■ They have 
been published in The Press of Philadelphia. His papers are so sound, so 
logical and unbiased that I think any reader of The Collector will enjoy 
and profit by the extracts which I make. 

* * * 

Of the collection of Baron Steengracht, at The Hague, Mr. Johnson re- 
marks that modem art is represented in -a room full of works unworthy of 
attention, saving for a fairly eood Gerome, a *' Caravan in the Desert," 
emerging from the dust, very. Hke a picture sold in the Probasco collection; 
a waxy Bouguereau representing a girl knitting; a tolerable Meissonier, 
*' Soldiers Playing Cards," which suffers by its proximity to the much greater 
works in the same vein by the old Dutch masters; a Villegas, full of color, 
' The Siesta," representing a woman asleep under palms, and a strong 
Decamps, "Children and Dogs." Amongthe old works are some admirable 
examples.- Hobbema is represented by a large wooded landscape of the 
highest order. A waterfall by Ruysdael is good, as is a large moonlight by 
A van der Neer. Rembrandt's" Bathsheba," though good, does not vindi- 
cate its reputation. The De Hooch is poor. There is a good Jan Steen. 
that the butler triumphantly asserts, though erroneously, to be the largest 
example of the artist in existence. It represents that family festival which, 
with variations, he so often painted. There are very fine works by Terburg, 
representing a mother combing her child's hair; by Metsu, of" a mother and 
child; by Adrian Brauwer, of a peasant dance; and by Adrian van Ostade, 
a cottage interior full of figiires. A little Thomas de Keyser of an old " Lace 
Worker " is full of noble simplicity. 

• * * 

Of the Fop Smit collection, in Rotterdam, already partially described in 
The Collector, he says that we see a large Monchablon which makes us 
feel glad nature is not what the artist ima^nes it to be ; an " important " 
skirmish on a steep road in the woods, not in the best style of an artist— 
Detaille— of great technical ability, but often hard and quite out of place in 
the company of men of 1830; a De Neuville which illustrates fairly well the 
great dramatic power of a man who, less technically able than Deteille, will 
outlive him because he reached the emotions; a ^abanel of many figures, 
which fairly exhibits the refined but not great talent of that artist; a full- 
length female figure by Jacqoet, large but not very satisfying; a church in- 
tenor by Isabey crowded with badly drawn figures, but glowing with color; 
Domingos sufficiently numerous to demonstrate that this Merssonier of the 
dealers is only talented; a Fortuny of action, not of the best, but good; a 
sallow woman descending a hill, by Hebert, possessing the charm which 
usually characterizes his productions; a daintily-painted interior, with three 
women, by Alf . Stevens, which recalls the A.T. Stewart painting; a big 
and middling fair Jacque, full of sheep, happily without the crooked tree. 
There are also several fair Munkaczys, one being his oft-repeated interior, 
with well-dressed women and prattling children; a nice marine by Mesdag; 
a black dog by Rosa Bonheur, which is good; a large Bonnat, showing his 
oft-painted Italian peasant girl; a good Parisian courtyard, by Pasini; a 



large Calame, fine, but' cold ; an unusually good, large Gerome, "Two 
Sphinxes ;" a Fromentin of the period which antedates his visit to the Orient, 
rich and warm, of peasants toiling in a field; an interesting Gericault, of 
horse and rider, slightly uncertain in drawing; a nice little picture by Israels, 
representing a girl working; a large and fair Monticelli ; a nice Bastian, a 
girl with the village of Damvilliers in the background; a very large, brown 
Ziem, mellow and good in tone; a scene in Holland, with water, meadows, 
and mill; a large Jules Breton, very good, but, as usual, over-idealized, 
dated 1864, of a girl, and a small work by the same artist, of a man plow- 
ing, with a background of brown-roofed houses, full of air and satisfying, 
rendered with a charm which would seem impossible to the painter of the 
weak and poor " Communicants " of the Morgan sale, something too poetical 
to be expected from the brush of a man who has treated the Breton peasant 
as Landseer treated the dog. Meissonier is shown in a scene at Antibes, 
dated 1868, with the sea on the right, two horsemen on the left, and round 
forts in the distance. The sea is impressionistic. The sun-lighted beach 
shows how strongly, at that time, Meissonier was impressed by the work of 
Fortuny. Cazin is represented by his " Theocrite " from the May collec- 
tion. The two figures and' background of houses are fine, but the sky is 
mannered and lalwred. Whilst the picture is good, it is not a remarkable 
example of a man who, at the last Exposition, did more than any artist to 
maintain the traditions of 1830. It is very greatly to be regretted that the 
clamorous demand for his paintings which has recently arisen in this country 
has seduced him into " pot^boiling," which, if continued, will ruin the 
greatest landscape painter of our generation. He was always, even while he 
painted for fame, uncertain in execution. Now he is rarely, if ever, entirely 
good, though there is always some charm in what he does. 

» * * 
French art cannot afford to lose one out of its not numerous exponents, says 
Mr. Johnson. Happily, it still possesses a few able men who have not spoken 
their last ; but after they have, their successors will not readily be found. 
Among the few great is Puvis de Chevannes, who, though old, still wields 
his brush with pristine power. Degasj, though in his choice of subjects 
usually trivial, is a man of great ability and an inimitable draughtsman. 
Vollon is strong and rich in color. Dagnan-Bouveret is conscientious"and 
'great. His " Benediction " and " Vaccination " were perhaps the greatest 
figure-paintings in the Decennial Department of the late Exposition, and 
were worthy of a place among the best of those shown in the Retrospective 
Department. Monet, though in a stage of evolution, often paints delight- 
fully. He has taught the artists of his day more concerning the problems 
of sunlight and atmosphere than any other man of this generation. L'Her- 
mitte, though his.best medium of expression is crayon, still, at times, paints 
in oil with a brilliancy in color which makes us regret that his color is so 
often muddy. Gustave Moreau is a genius, but he does little work. Har- 
pignies, though often excellent, is mannered and frequently unnatural. 
Carriere has talent not yet fully developed. Friant is one of the best of the 
young generation of artists, possibly the one from whom the most is to be 
expected in the future. He is still in the developing stage, and has not yet 
painted any works entirely satisfactory. Billotte is one of the most promis- 
ing of the young landscape painters. Though not as great as Cazin, much 
is to be hoped concerning his future. Meunier also promises well. Boudin 
and Lepine do good work, but they are too prolific, and have probably done 
their best. Pissaro and Sisley are among the best of those who follow in the 
footsteps of Monet, whilst preserving their own individuality. From Gerome 
and Bouguereau nothing more is to be expected, and the reputation they 
achieved by what they did in the past is probably waning. Besnard is tan- 
talizing, but suggestive of great possibilities. Hebert is always artistic. 
Carolus Duran is fine in color, and on the whole is one of the best portrait 
painters in France, contesting the premiership closej;y with Bonnat. Roll 
occasionally paints' a strong portrait; but his work is usually clumsy. Laurens 
is the best historical painter of the age. At times Adrien Demont is poet- 
ical; Ribot is masterly ; R. Collin is often charming; Lambert reproduces 
the cat as no .one else has ever done ; Morot has hardly done what, in the 
" Good Samaritan," he promised ; Raffaelli is a good delineator of character, 
and sometimes is charming in his landscape accompaniment. Ziem is in 
decay, but in his Luxembourg " "Venice," brown and magnificent, he has 
established his right to be remembered. Cormon, Beraud, Constant, Maig- 
nan, Tattegrain, Glaize, Gervex, Fantin Latour and Merson have talent. 
The " RoUa " of Gervex is a delicious work. 
■ , * * * 

This picture, by the way, illustrates the climax to Alfred de Musset's fine 

poem, and may be regarded as the foundation of the artist's reputation. 

Rejected by the Salon, it was exhibited independently ; Paris woke to it, and 

Henri Gervex's name received its first advertisement. 
• « * * 

The men of 1830 are gloriously represente.d. Mr. Johnson goes on, 
apropos of the Smit collection, though the many sides of Corot, of Dupre 
and of Daubigny are not illustrated as they are in the London collections of 
Forbes and 'Voung, and in that of Mesdag. There are two large, upright 
and somewhat impressive, but not complete, Rousseaus, formerly in the 
Demidoff Gallery, which were exhibited in New "ifork a few years since. 
There is also by him a large, vague, brown scene, several small ones, and a 
most admirable green meadow with water and huge tcees. The Diaz, show- 
ing a gathering of women in red and blue, under trees, is one of the largest 
examples of the artist in existence, but it is far from being one of the best. 
A good" idea of the power of Dupre can be had from what is here shown, 
though there are none of those magisterial works which gstve him a reputa- 
tion that innumerable conventional paintings have done so much to destroy. 



